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Bishop Grafton was constantly picking up men who were under suspicion and 
giving them the opportunity to try to work out their ideas. How many well-meaning but 
visionary men—embryo monks sometimes, with visions of religious orders on totally 
new lines—were given housing by Bishop Grafton and permitted to work on their plans 
until they met with inevitable failure, nobody knows. “The world,” said the Bishop, was 
being constantly “fooled.” As usual, the world was wrong. In his humility and charity, 
Bishop Grafton was only assuming that perhaps these men had a vision that he, the 
Bishop, had not had, and was taking the most practical way to prove to them whether 
they were right or wrong. That he had to pay the bill and receive the criticism for the 
failure never seemed to occur to him; he would not have considered such trifles worth 
thinking of it if he had. He never discouraged enthusiasts; he was willing to “give them a 
chance.” “Don’t publish anything about ,” was his request several years ago 
concerning one of these enthusiastic attempts to do the impossible; “they want to try out 
their ideas, and will probably fail, but I want to give them a chance.” And so the large- 
heartedness of the Bishop led to the repeated giving of “chances” to men who had found 
only frigid receptions elsewhere. He was the refuge of the misunderstood.—Editorial, 
The Living Church, XLVI (September 14, 1912). 


INTRODUCTION 


Between 1895 and 1912 four attempts were made to establish an order of 
Benedictine monks in the Episcopal Church. Each of these four attempts involved the 
Diocese of Fond du Lac and its bishop, Charles Chapman Grafton, a wealthy and 
aristocratic Bostonian. 

Grafton, as a young priest in England in 1865, was the co-founder of the Society 
of Mission Priests of St. John the Evangelist, the first permanent religious order for men 
in the Anglican Church since the sixteenth century reformation. While in England 
Grafton had come into contact with some of the greatest Anglican minds of the 
nineteenth century, including several who had founded religious orders for women. These 
leaders included E. B. Pusey, leader of the Oxford Movement since the withdrawal of 
John Henry Newman, and who had assisted in founding the first Anglican sisterhood 
since the Reformation; T. T. Carter, founder of the Community of St. John the Baptist in 
1852; and John Mason Neale, founder of the Sisterhood of St. Margaret in 1854.! 

During this period Grafton visited many of the leading Anglican sisterhoods, 
studied their Rules, and talked with their leaders. These communities included the 
Sisterhood of All Saints’, London; the Community of St. John the Baptist, Clewer; the 
Community of St. Mary the Virgin, Wantage; the Society of St. Margaret, East Grinstead; 
and the Society of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, Oxford. In 1871 Grafton received the 
first life vows in the Community of the Holy Rood, Oxford.’ 

In 1872 Grafton returned to the United States to become rector of the Church of 
the Advent, Boston. About the same time Oliver S. Prescott, another American member 
of the Cowley Fathers, as the Society of Mission Priests of St. John the Evangelist came 
to be called, became rector of St. Clement’s, Philadelphia. Grafton and Prescott were 
assisted by several English priests of the order; the English Sisters of St. Margaret 
assisted in Boston. Unfortunately a dispute arose concerning the degree of independence 
that the American work should have. The result was that, in 1882, the American members 
of the Cowley Fathers, Grafton, Prescott, and Walter R. Gardner, requested a release 
from their vows.’ The three Americans intended to form a new order more suited for 
work in America but this was never accomplished. Prescott and Gardner both went to 
Wisconsin, Prescott to be rector of St. Peter’s, Ripon, and Gardner to be general 
missionary in the Diocese of Fond du Lac and rector of St. Paul’s, Plymouth. Through 
Grafton’s influence Gardner later became dean of Nashotah House Seminary. Grafton 
continued on as rector of the Church of the Advent, Boston. The three former Cowley 
Fathers continued to discuss the formation of a new American religious order throughout 
the middle years of the 1880s. A concerted effort to organize such an order was made in 
1884, and again in 1886 when two laymen from Kansas City, A. Parker Curtis and a Mr. 


' Grafton’s diary, June July, 1865, in the Grafton Papers, Archives of the Diocese of Fond du Lac. Except 
when stated otherwise all records are in the Grafton Papers. 

 Grafton’s diary, June-July 1865; Peter Anson, The Call of the Cloister, London; S.P.C.K., 1964, p. 362. 
3 The best accounts of this dispute are, for the English view, Robert Cheney Smith, S.S.J.E., The Cowley 
Fathers in America; The Early Years, n.p., n.d.; for the American’s view see C. C. Grafton, “A Letter 
Addressed to the Members of the S.S.J.E.” (printed copies are in the Archives of the Diocese of Fond du 
Lac and in the Church Historical Society, Austin) and Walter R. Gardner, “S.S.J.E.” (printed copies are in 
the library of the General Theological Seminary, N.Y., and in the library of the Convent of the Holy 
Nativity, Fond du Lac). 


Power, were ready to join Grafton in Boston.* Apparently part of the problem was 
Prescott and Gardner did not wish to leave Wisconsin and Grafton would not leave 
Boston. The planned American religious order never was founded but the three former 
Cowley Fathers were reunited when Grafton went to Wisconsin in 1889 to be the Bishop 
of Fond du Lac. 

Even though Grafton had become a bishop he had not given up the idea of the 
religious life. In 1891, two years after his arrival in Wisconsin, Grafton wrote to the Rev. 
William Walter Webb, rector of St. Elizabeth’s Church, Philadelphia, to inquire about the 
newly-formed Congregation of the Companions of the Holy Saviour, a quasi-monastic 
order for priests. Grafton wrote Webb that there were some clergy in the Diocese of Fond 
du Lac who would like to join the C.S.S.S. and that “if the Rule allows of Bishops 
belonging to the Congregation, I would like to do so.”> There is no record of Grafton’s 
joining the Companions, however. 

When Father Grafton left the S.S.J.E. the Society of St. Margaret withdrew from 
work in the Church of the Advent and requested Grafton to resign as their chaplain. This 
caused a dispute within the sisterhood with the result that several sisters were released 
from their vows; they formed a new American order, the Sisterhood of the Holy Nativity, 
under Grafton’s leadership.° The motherhouse of this sisterhood was moved from 
Providence, Rhode Island, to Fond du Lac in 1904, though sisters were at work in 
Wisconsin three months after Grafton’s arrival as Bishop of Fond du Lac. The Sisterhood 
of the Holy Nativity gradually replaced the Sisters of St. Monica, a local community of 
widows founded in Fond du Lac by Grafton’s predecessor, John Henry Hobart Brown, in 
1886. Grafton was not impressed with the Sisters of St. Monica as a monastic order and 
did not give the widows much support. 

A. P. Curtis, a layman who had been interested in joining a religious order with 
Grafton, Prescott, and Gardner, was still interested in such an order and, in 1890, was at 
the Church of the Precious Blood, Gardner, Door County, Wisconsin, hoping that the 
vicar, a former Roman Catholic monk, John Baptist Gauthier, would found one.’ Nothing 
developed in Gardner, however, until five years later with the arrival of Russell 
Whitcomb. 

Because of Grafton’s intense interest in, and knowledge of, religious orders the 
Archbishop of Canterbury appointed him to a 1897 Lambeth Conference Committee to 
consider the relationship of religious orders to the episcopate.® 

Grafton’s first contact with Anglican Benedictines was in England in 1865 when 
he met Joseph Lycester Lyne, better known as “Father Ignatius.” Ignatius was an 
eccentric who had, on Shrove Tuesday, 1865, in Claydon, near Ipswich, England, made 
the first attempt to found a Benedictine monastery in the Anglican Church since the 


4 Letter from Parker to Grafton, Feb. 5, 1886. 

5 Letter from Grafton to Webb, July 21, 1891, in the archives of Nashotah House. Grafton also added: “In 
respect to your rule of external conduct, don’t you think that going to the theater should be ruled out—& 
Playing cards.” 

® Diary (author unknown), Nov. 6, 1882-Dec. 9, 1882, in archives of the Convent of the Holy Nativity, 
Fond du Lac. 

7 Letter from Curtis to Grafton, Sept. 9, 1890. 

8 Randall T. Davidson, The Lambeth Conference of 1897, London; S.P.C.K., 1907, pp. 52-54. 


Reformation.’ Grafton was not impressed with Ignatius and concluded, in a letter to 
Father Prescott: “One thing I am pretty clear about; he is not the model for us to 
follow.’’!° In 1891 Ignatius, while visiting in Chicago, wrote Bishop Grafton and almost 
casually asked a favor: “You will not even yet have forgotten your visit to us at Norwich 
nearly 30 years ago. ... | owe so much to you, I was wondering if it would be possible for 
you to ordain me?” Ignatius explained that the Bishop of Chicago had been “very kind” 
to him “but I do not feel it so easy to make my request to him as to you. I know so well 
your sympathy with the Religious Life.” Grafton’s reply was rather abrupt, and was sent 
through his secretary: 

The bishop directs me to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 15th and 

bids me say that [he] recalls with much pleasure his visit to the Monastery at 

Norwich many years ago. To be quite frank with you he would say that while not 

deeming yours the best method of reviving the Religious Life he would commend 

your sincerity, devotion, and brave perseverance. It is not in his power according 

to the Canon Law of the American Church to grant your request concerning the 

priesthood.!! 
But Ignatius was determined to be ordained and since the Church of England refused to 
give him priest’s orders, and since Grafton had refused, he turned to Joseph René Vilatte, 
a deposed priest of the Diocese of Fond du Lac who had secured consecration as a bishop 
by a schismatic sect in Ceylon. It was this ordination which finally severed Ignatius from 
the Church of England. He died in 1908 and his community, in 1910, merged with the 
Caldey Benedictines. 

The Caldey Benedictines, the second attempt to found a Benedictine order in the 
Anglican Church, were organized by Benjamin Fearnley Carlyle, on Easter Day, 1896, 
when on that day Carlyle, with the permission of the Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
clothed at Malling Abbey, taking the name “Brother Aelred.”’'* By 1902 Brother Aelred 
and his small community of Benedictines were established in Painsthorpe Hall, near 
York. On October 30, 1903, Bishop Grafton, while a guest of his old friend Lord Halifax, 
and with the permission of the Archbishop of York, installed Brother Aelred as abbot.!? 

Since Aelred’s Benedictine community was composed of laymen only, Aelred 
sought ordination to the priesthood. Since English authorities were reluctant to ordain 
Aelred, Grafton volunteered to do so if the Archbishop of York gave permission. Consent 
was obtained and on November 12, 1904, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Fond du Lac, Grafton 
ordained Aelred deacon. Three days later, in St. Peter’s Church, Ripon, Wisconsin, 


° For accounts of Fr. Ignatius see J.O.S. Huntington, “The Benedictine Revival in the Church of England,” 
The Churchman, XCVII (Jan. 4, 1908), pp. 15-21; Peter Anson, The Call of the Cloister, 1964, pp. 51-72; 
Baroness de Bertouch, The Life of Father Ignatius, O.S.B.. The Monk of Llanthony, 1904; Donald Attwater, 
Father Ignatius of Llanthony: A Victorian, 1931; Arthur Calder-Marshall, The Enthusiast, 1962. 

'0 Letter from Grafton to Prescott, May 1865, in B. Talbot Rogers, ed., Vol. IV, The Works of the Rt. Rev. 
Charles C. Grafton, 8 vols., Cathedral Edition, New York; Longmans, 1914, p. 21. Cited hereafter as 
Works. 

'! Letter [copy?] from Grafton to Ignatius, n.d. [June 1891]. 

2 For accounts of Aelred see J.O.S. Huntington, “The Benedictines of Caldey Island,” The Churchman, 
XCVII (Mar. 7, 1908), pp. 319-25; Peter Anson, The Call of the Cloister, 1964, pp. 164-158; Anson, The 
Benedictines of Caldey, 1940; Anson, Abbot Extraordinary, 1958; E.H. Day, The Benedictines of Caldey 
Island, 1907. 

3 Journal of the Diocesan Council, Diocese of Fond du Lac, 1904, p. 35; Anson, The Benedictines of 
Caldey Island, pp. 38-39; [Grafton], St. Dunstan’s Abbey, [Fond du Lac 1912], p. 33. 


Bishop Grafton ordained him priest; Aelred’s companion, Brother Bernard Lawson, was 
made subdeacon.'4 

No mention of these ordinations appeared in the Council Journal of the Diocese 
of Fond du Lac nor in the Benedictine community’s publication, Pax, where the object of 
the trip was explained as being “to see what possibilities there wave of the establishment 
of a community of our Rule—the Bishop of Fend du Lac greatly desiring such a 
foundation.” There can be little doubt but what Grafton desired a community in his 
diocese but this explanation was certainly not the whole truth, being partly a cover-up for 
the ordinations. Years later Aelred explained that the Archbishop of York had consented 
to the ordinations with the condition that they be kept secret. The ordinations were 
declared irregular and Aelred’s name was never inserted in Crockford’s Clerical 
Directory, the semi-official list of Church of England clergy. The Archbishop of York 
accepted him as a “clergyman in Colonial Orders,” but not as a priest of the Diocese of 
York; he was licensed to officiate in the local parish only.!> 

Many people at the time believed that Aelred was going to Fond du Lac to 
establish a Benedictine order. A week after the abbot sailed from Liverpool a Mr. L. M. 
Fortier wrote to Grafton from Ottawa, Canada, saying that it had been rumoured that 
Aelred was going to found an order in Wisconsin. He explained that some laymen were 
anxious to establish a Benedictine monastery in Ottawa, that the matter was to soon come 
before their bishop, and that he wanted to hear Grafton’s reasons for inviting the 
Benedictines to Fond du Lac so that their own bishop might be moved to give his 
consent.!° 

On October 18, 1906, Abbot Aelred moved his community of fourteen monks, 
eight of whom were professed, from Painsthorpe to Caldey Island. Here, in 1910, the 
remnant of Father Ignatius’ community at Llanthony united with the Caldey 
Benedictines. The community prospered and by 1912 numbered over thirty monks. 

Aelred desired the ordination to the priesthood of Brother Samson and Brother 
Wilfrid. When the Archbishop of Canterbury gave little encouragement, Aelred asked 
Grafton to ordain the men.'’ Grafton replied on August 5, 1912, that he would be willing 
to ordain the monks if the Archbishop raised no objection.'* The archbishop again 
showed little interest and by the time he had written Aelred on September 5, saying that 
he would give “careful consideration” to the proposal, Bishop Grafton was dead. And six 
months later Aelred’s “Anglican Congregation of the Primitive Observance of the Holy 
Rule of St. Benedict” was also dead, having made its corporate submission to the Church 
of Rome on March 5, 1913.!9 

In 1913 a third attempt was made to found a Benedictine order in the Church of 
England. Two internal oblates of Caldey, Father Denys Prideaux and Brother Charles 
Hutson, together with one monk in solemn vows, Dom Anselm Mardon, began living the 
Benedictine rule at Pershore. Dom Mardon, two years later, jointed his former brethren at 
Caldey and Father Denys became the superior of the Pershore community. In 1926 Father 


'4 Anson, The Benedictines of Caldey Island, p. 39; St. Dunstan’s Abbey, p. 34. 

'S Anson, Abbot Extraordinary, p. 87. 

'6 Letter from Fortier to Grafton, Oct. 26, 1904. 

'” Letter from Already to Grafton, quoted in Anson, Abbot Extraordinary, p. 155. 
'8 Tid. 

'9 Anson, The Call of the Cloister, p. 180. 


Beays moved the growing order from Pershore to Nashdom where the community is 
mow firmly established. Nashdom claims no continuity with Caldey—‘we have been at 
pains to disavow it.””° 

In 1935 Father Paul Severance led a small group of American priests to Nashdom, 
with the prayerful hope of forming the nucleus of a future community in the United 
States. In 1939 the Americans left Nashdom and, at the invitation of the Bishop of 
Northern Indiana, Campbell Gray, established St. Gregory’s House in Valparaiso, 
Indiana. Seven years later the American community moved to Three Rivers, Michigan; 
on May 9, 1969, St. Gregory’s, a priory of Nashdom Abbey, was made an independent 
abbey in recognition of its maturity and stability.*! St. Gregory’s Abbey has no 
connection with any of the earlier attempts to found a Benedictine order in America. 

About 1926 Father Willis Dwight Nutting, a Rhodes Scholar and teacher at the 
seminary of St. John the Evangelist, in Evergreen, Colorado, began living the Benedictine 
rule with two other priests and two laymen. A member of the Society of St. John the 
Evangelist served as novice master to help the community get started. Father Nutting and 
another priest made their first vows in, 1929 but a year later gave up and entered the 
Roman Catholic Church.”” There have been several other sporadic, and erratic, attempts 
to establish the Benedictine order in the Episcopal Church”? but none, have been more 
erratic than the first four attempts. These were made in the Diocese of Fond du Lac 
between 1895 and 1912 during the final seventeen years of Grafton’s episcopate. Bishop 
Grafton once gave this sound advice to a person interested in founding a religious order: 
“T do not believe that you or any person should try and form one, without having had 
some years of training in one. The result could only injure the cause it was desired to 
promote.””4 Unfortunately this great bishop did not insist that his associates heed his 
counsel, gained from a life-time of experience with religious orders. 


0 The Jubilee Book of the Benedictines of Nashdom, 1914-1964, London: Faith, 1964, p. 11. This book 
contains a complete account of the development of the Nashdom Benedictines. 

21 Abbey Letter, June 1969. The Jubilee Book of the Benedictines of Nashdom, 1914-1964, pp. 54-59 gives 
an account of the founding of the American priory. 

2 Letter from William M. Hogue to the writer, Feb. 3, 1967. All letters to the writer are in his possession. 
3 Letter from Dom Leo Patterson, O.S.B., to the writer, Feb. 8, 1967. 

4 Works, Vol. VII, p. 167. For a full account of Grafton’s concepts of the religious life see his Vocation; 
or, The Call of the Divine Master to a Sister’s Life, N.Y., 1886; Works, Vol. V (which includes Vocation); 
and Works, Vol. VII, pp. 89-106. 


II. BROTHER HUGH 


On the Feast of St. Michael and All Angels, September 29, 1894, Russell 
Whitcomb, a business man from Boston, conveyed to Charles Edwin Pearce, of Geneva, 
New York, for the sum of one dollar, “all my property or possessions of whatever nature 
or kind of which I have possessed, or was possessed on the 29th day of September, 1894, 
(for the purposes of legal transfer.)”! On the same day Whitcomb, in St. Chrysostom’s 
Chapel, New York, kneeling before Henry Codman Potter, Bishop of New York, took the 
traditional monastic vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience.” These acts marked the 
beginning of the Brothers of the Church, a monastic order for laymen. 

Through the efforts of E.A. Hoffman, Dean of the General Theological Seminary 
where Hugh had been a student, a small three story house at 371 West Thirty-fifth Street 
was rented for $600 a year. The house was formally dedicated as a monastery by 
Ethelbert Talbot, Bishop of Wyoming, on October 18. In the basement was the kitchen 
and dining room. On the first floor were club rooms to be used by the boys of the 
neighborhood. A library and chapel was on the second floor. On the third floor were six 
tiny cells for the brothers, furnished only with a bed and wash stand. A brown cassock, a 
rope cincture, a black cross hanging on the breast, and a high crown black felt hat made 
up the habit. The work of the order was to gather from the streets boys and young men, 
and to provide a home where better ideas and desires may be awakened.” 

Two weeks after Whitcomb, who took the name “Hugh,” made his vows he was 
joined by another Bostonian who took the name of Brother Aidon. Next came a 
theological student from Philadelphia, a Harvard man named Bichtel, who took the name 
of Brother Edmund. The fourth member of the community was an Englishman, Brother 
Cuthbert, who had been with Father Ignatius at Llanthony Abbey, Wales.* 

Brother Hugh had been a member of the Church of the Advent in Boston, where 
Grafton had been rector prior to his consecration as Bishop of Fond du Lac. While 
visiting England, Hugh got the idea of founding a religious community. When he 
returned to Boston he opened a real estate office in partnership with his brothers but gave 
it up to enter the General Theological Seminary. He left the seminary before graduation 
to found his ““monkhood,” as the Southern Churchman phrased it.° 

Throughout the fall and early winter the Brothers of the Church cared for the boys 
and young men on the lower west side of New York. By mid-January, 1895, however, the 
newly-formed order began experiencing financial problems and, a few days before the 


' Bill of sale. 

? Southern Churchman, LIX (Oct. 4, 1894), p. 7. Assisting Bp. Potter were Fr. Thomas H. Sill (in charge of 
St. Chrysostom’s and later a member of the Order of the Holy Cross), Canon J. Harris Knowles, and the 
Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin; also in the chancel were Brother Gilbert, founder of the Brothers of Nazareth, Fr. 
Geo. F. Daniels (from Church of the Advent, Boston), and four members of the General Theological 
Seminary faculty, Drs. Oliver, Walpole, Body and Reily—The Churchman, LXX (Oct. 6, 1894), p. 394. 

3 New York Times, Feb. 28, 1895, p. 8; Southern Churchman, LIX (Oct. 4, 1894), p. 7. Southern 
Churchman, LIX (Nov. 1, 1894), p. 10. 

4 New York Times, Feb. 28, 1895, p 8; Southern Churchman, LIX (Oct. 4, 1894), p. 7, stated that “another 
pupil at the seminary [the General Theological Seminary], Mr. C. B. Wooster, is to become a novice in a 
few weeks—this may have been Brother Aidon, though no one by the of C. B. Wooster was ever a student 
at the General Theological Seminary, “Bichtel” was probably Benjamin R. Bechtel, a classmate of 
Whitcomb’s at the General Theological Seminary. 

5 Southern Churchman, LIX (Oct. 4, 1894), p. 7. 


end of February, Brother Hugh suddenly announced that they were giving up their work 
in New York and were moving to Wales to join Father Ignatius. This decision doubtlessly 
was due to the influence of Brother Cuthbert. Bishop Potter, Dean Hoffman, and others 
persuaded Hugh to reconsider; Hugh did so at noon, February 27, even though his bags 
were already packed. On the 28th Hugh told a New York Times reporter: “We have 
decided to remain here, at least for a while, with the expectation that more support will be 
offered us than has been heretofore.” 

The expected support did not materialize and so, in May, 1895, the Brothers of 
the Church moved to the little village of Fallsington, Pennsylvania, not far from Trenton, 
New Jersey, where they had been offered the free use of a farmhouse. Here the 
community, again through the influence of Brother Cuthbert, changed their name to the 
Community of St. Benedict and adopted the black Benedictine habit and tonsure. They 
operated a home for orphaned and crippled children.’ Here, during the summer, a young 
Postulant for Holy Orders from the Diocese of Fond du Lac, Harry Wood Blackman, 
visited Abbot Hugh. Possibly Blackman and Hugh had known each other earlier in 
Boston.® In Fallsington Hugh took up farming, which proved to be a financial disaster for 
the order.’ 

The community found it impossible to make satisfactory arrangements for a 
permanent home in Fallsington, however, and in October, 1895, moved to Jericho 
Mountain, near Pinesville, Pennsylvania, fifteen miles from Fallsington. At Jericho 
Mountain the order was reduced to two members, Hugh and Cuthbert.'® Either through 
Father Blackman’s influence, or Grafton’s remembering Hugh’s earlier days as a young 
communicant of the Church of the Advent, Boston, or both, arrangements were made for 
Hugh to move his dissipated order to Gardner, Door County, Wisconsin, in early 
December, 1895.!! 

The Church of the Precious Blood was organized in Gardner by the infamous 
Joseph René Vilatte in 1888 as an Old Catholic mission to Belgian immigrants, under the 
jurisdiction of the Episcopal Bishop of Fond du Lac. Vilatte, in 1892, after a bitter 
dispute with Bishop Grafton, had gone to Ceylon and had been consecrated a bishop by a 
schismatic eastern sect. He returned to Wisconsin and claimed the title of Old Catholic 
Archbishop of America, taking the Old Catholic-Episcopal Church of St. Mary the Virgin 
in Duval, a few miles from Gardner, as his cathedral. A former Roman Catholic monk, 
and Montreal acquaintance of Vilatte, John Baptist Gauthier, was Priest in Charge of the 
Gardner mission when Brother Hugh arrived from Pennsylvania. 

Joining Hugh in the move to the Diocese of Fond du Lac was Brother Cuthbert, 
and a monk named Brother Stephen. Brother Bernard was to join the community as soon 
as he could “come from the south to be made a novice, (as soon as the sudden illness of 
his mother which called him home from Fond du Lac permits.)” In addition three boys in 
the Church of the Precious Blood became associated with the order, two as oblates and 


® New York Times, Feb. 28, 1894, p. 8. 

7 Southern Churchman, LX (June 6, 1895), p. 11; Sept. 5, 1895, p. 10; LX (Dec. 5, 1895), p. 11. 

8 Letter from Blackman to Grafton, Feb. 16, 1896. Blackman was ordained to the priesthood by Grafton in 
Boston, which is an indication that Boston was Blackman’s home. 

° Letter from Hugh to Grafton, Sexagesima Sunday [Feb. 9, 1896]. 

10 Southern Churchman, Sept. 5, 1895, p. 10; Dec. 5, 1895, p. 11. 

| Letter from A. P. Curtis to Grafton, Jan. 4, 1896: “... they have been in Gardner nearly a month.” 


one as a postulant.'* By January, 1896, Hugh claimed a membership of six in his order. 
But a crisis had erupted in late December, Brother Cuthbert had abandoned Hugh and had 
gone a few miles down the road to join Archbishop Vilatte. This desertion was a severe 
blow to Brother Hugh and to the community, though Hugh pretended it was of no 
consequence. Cuthbert’s going to Vilatte, who still has a power here, was looked upon as 
nothing strange when he found he was not able to live the life under Rule,” Hugh assured 
Grafton. Vilatte is, Hugh continued, 

easily discouraged and C ’s [Cuthbert’s] support is like a rotten timber liable 

to give way at any time under discouragement. I do not expect C— to be more 

than a skyrocket to make a show & then go out. He wants to make money to use 

at home in England and if not successful will not keep at work—if he does 

succeed I think he will go back to England.!? 
Bishop Grafton, who thought of Vilatte as Satan incarnate, was shaken by Cuthbert’s 
betrayal and no words from Hugh could reassure him. Grafton was concerned for the 
budding order but even more concerned over the effect that Hugh’s monastic fiasco 
might have upon the Old Catholic-Episcopal work in Wisconsin. Even Hugh himself 
soon admitted to the bishop that had Cuthbert “not gone to Vilatte I should have had no 
trouble in going on.”!4 Within two months of Cuthbert’s departure Hugh, too, had 
departed and the first attempt to found a Benedictine community in the Episcopal Church 
was at an end. 

Though Hugh blamed the demise on Cuthbert’s desertion, there is little doubt that 
the community would not have survived the winter, with or without Brother Cuthbert. 
Neither Cuthbert nor Hugh were the type of men that religious orders are built upon. 
Cuthbert had been a Reformed Episcopalian minister in England and had been a member 
of Father Ignatius’ Benedictine community at Llanthony. When he left Hugh and went to 
Vilatte he took the name “Father Basil of the Precious Blood,” Vilatte placed him in 
charge of “Old Catholic” mission in Green Bay.!> He also used the name “George 
Reader,” which may have been his real name. 

Hugh, while moral, honest, and sincere, was no more stable than Cuthbert. 
Blackman thought that Hugh’s greatest trouble “is that he has no stability whatever ..... 
Since I have been here he has changed his plans many times. While externally everything 
looks very religious and monastic, there is very little of the internal spirit. ... There is no 
rule of silence, and the offices and study very irregular.” Blackman advised Bishop 
Grafton to release Hugh from his vows because “Hugh will always have trouble with 
everyone with whom he comes in contact. He has always had trouble, and upsets all with 
whom he has to do. Hugh lacks training in the Religious Life. He knows what some of 
the books say about it but that is all.’”’!® 

The Rev. Alonzo Parker Curtis, vicar of the mission in Ahnapee (now called 
Algoma) a few miles east of Gardner, thought Cuthbert had provocation for leaving 
Hugh. According to Curtis Hugh, was proud and over-bearing, and extremely jealous of 
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Cuthbert. “I suppose you know,” Curtis wrote Grafton, “that Hugh styles himself the Rt. 
Rev. the Lord Abbott [sic], and Christmas day he rather astonished Fr. G. [Gauthier] by 
appearing with a pastoral staff wh. he carried in procession. Well he has the manners that 
go with these assumed dignities.” Examples of Hugh’s manners were his sitting alone at a 
separate dinner table from his brothers. “The brothers must fold their hands & bow 
profoundly when they speak to him, nor may they resume the erect position until he gives 
the sign, they may not be seated in his presence without his permission.” Until Fr. 
Gauthier interceded Hugh forced the two brothers (Cuthbert and Stephen) to remain in 
either the kitchen or their cells at times. The night the three monks arrived in Gardner a 
big welcome was planned for them “but only F [Father?] Hugh met any of the people, the 
other two were shut up and not allowed to speak to a soul. No one has met them or knows 
them.” When Cuthbert expressed a desire to preach Hugh told him: “You are proud, you 
must be humbled,” and commanded him to burn all his sermons and notes. Cuthbert was 
willing to stay, according to Curtis, if he had active work to do but Hugh refused to let 
him do anything but work in the kitchen. Cuthbert and Father Gauthier then proposed that 
Cuthbert be released from his monastic vows and continue living in the house as 
Gauthier’s assistant, but Hugh would not agree to this and demanded that Cuthbert leave. 
Cuthbert then suggested that he be allowed to go to Green Bay and do mission work but 
Hugh insisted that Grafton had forbidden Cuthbert to preach or officiate. Cuthbert said 
that then he would convert to Roman Catholicism as his only recourse. Hugh advised 
Cuthbert to go to Vilatte, according to Curtis, and so he did.'” 

Father Curtis, who, after a visit from Father Gauthier, made a long detailed report 
of Hugh to Bishop Grafton in early January, 1896, while the bishop was visiting in 
Providence, Rhode Island felt that Hugh’s order was a “farce” and refused to allow Hugh 
to preach in his church in Ahnapee. During the month the order had been in Gardner they 
“went to mass just once, even though Father Gauthier wanted to say mass daily for 
them.”!® Vespers was sung daily, with from ten to forty persons present, and Hugh 
always made a great show of it. Curtis thought Hugh was a “genuine crank. I never saw 
so absurd a man. He is mentally unsettled. ... He has no more vocation for the R. Life 
than a hen. The life here under him is a show. The rule is changed every few days. For 
the three days I have been here, no two have been the same.... No silence, no getting [up] 
at midnight. No silence even in the Refectory ever!’’!? Terce, sext, and none were said all 
together, in the shortest possible time; no noon-day service was held at all. Hugh wore a 
rosary but never said it as “Hugh’s devotion to Our Lady is all show.... He is just a 
sentimental crack brained fellow.” Hugh had some good points, Curtis thought, “but 
never had any vocation for religion, is utterly unpractical.”?° 

Hugh was fiercely anti-clerical. Curtis wrote Grafton that Hugh “talks against the 
Ch. & our clergy from morning to night.”?! Shortly after his arrival in Wisconsin Hugh 
tried to convince Grafton that he should be made a priest, claiming that if he were 
ordained Father Gauthier and Father Curtis would both join the order. Neither Gauthier 
nor Curtis wished to be the abbot. Hugh explained to Grafton, and the abbot must be a 
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priest; therefore Hugh must be ordained. Hugh suggested that if Grafton were unwilling 
to ordain him that he be allowed to go, “on my responsibility,” to the Old Catholic 
Bishop Edward Herzog in Berne, Switzerland, for ordination, as Vilatte and Gauthier had 
done.” Grafton told Hugh that his ordination to the priesthood was an impossibility.”* 
Vilatte often urged Hugh to come and join him and he would ordain him to the priesthood 
immediately. Hugh was tempted to accept Vilatte’s offer, but evidently thought better of 
it.°* Hugh was anti-clerical even before the door to the priesthood was closed to him. by 
Grafton. He wrote Grafton that his treatment by “the Bishops & clergy in the East” had 
brought him to Wisconsin, and that he was “sick and tired of interfering Priests.” He 
claimed Father Walter Gardner “stirred up trouble for us,” argued constantly with Fattier 
Gauthier, and had an intense hatred for Father Curtis. By late January, 1896, he wrote 
Grafton that he was “‘convinced of the necessity of our not admitting any priests, at least 
for some time, for there is an unaccountable antagonism to the /Jayman who holds any 
position.”’> With a subtle superior smugness (and perhaps some justification) Hugh 
explained to Grafton that the clergy, contrary to his own training and manner, were not 
“open, frank, and straightforward.”*° Curtis complained to the bishop that Hugh 

thinks he is superior to priests, & orders us around like dogs. For example, Fr. G, 

[Gauthier] spoke to Cuthbert one day, and he replied, “No, Rev. Father.” & left 

the room. Hugh said in a passion, “You see! he does that to annoy me. He knows 

there is but one Rev. Father here, that is myself.’ 

Hugh and his two companions, Cuthbert and Stephen, arrived in Gardner in early 
December, 1895. During the first month in residence Hugh was too busy spinning dreams 
and making grand plans and had little time for living the religious life. The little work 
that was done was holding services at Gardner and in one or two nearby settlements. 
Hugh told Grafton that he hoped to “reach all the neighboring settlements of Eng., 
French, Germans & Bohemians in due Time” and that the previous Sunday in Gardner 
“we had Morning Prayer & sermon in English. Reading of Lessons in German. Mass in 
French.”?* Hugh claimed to be operating a school “for our own boys.” By this he must 
have meant the three boys in the Gardner parish who had joined them, though he planned, 
“as soon as I can get things settled and in smooth running order here” to build a one story 
“day school” between the church and house.”? 

But things were not to be settled and run smoothly at the Monastery of the Holy 
Name in Gardner, for two weeks later, on January 27, 1896, Father A. Parker Curtis 
arrived at the monastery. When he left a few days later the first attempt to found a 
Benedictine community in the Episcopal Church was at an end, though it took several 
more weeks for this to become obvious to everyone. Curtis, as the vicar at nearby 
Ahnapee, had no official connection with the church or community at Gardner but since 
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Father Gauthier at Gardner was a non-seminary trained French Canadian he probably 
gave, and Gauthier accepted, a friendly oversight of the work. Curtis was a member of 
Father McGarvey’s Philadelphia-based Congregation of the Companions of the Holy 
Saviour (commonly known as the C.S.S.S. or simply as the “Companions” and therefore 
felt somewhat qualified to give Hugh friendly advice on his foundation. Bishop Grafton 
may well have asked Curtis to report to him on the work at Gardner, since the bishop was 
on an extended trip east and Father Gauthier did not write English at all well. When 
Curtis arrived in Gardner in late January he “found things in a pretty bad way.’””° 
Everything that Father Gauthier had reported to Curtis earlier in January seemed to be 
true. Curtis was incensed; Hugh was resentful and his anti-clericalism wasn’t modified 
when Father Curtis refused him Holy Communion, on the grounds that Hugh was 
disloyal to the Episcopal Church.3! Whether Curtis actually excommunicated Hugh is 
doubtful; very likely Hugh was merely over-reacting, typically, after a fierce argument 
with Curtis, though Hugh may well have convinced himself that Curtis had 
excommunicated him. He was always complaining about mistreatment at the hands of the 
clergy and “imagines that everyone is against him.’*? After this episode Curtis Brother 
Hugh claimed to be an Old Catholic, as Vilatte had done a few years earlier, but when his 
emotions calmed down he let this claim drop.*? 

Curtis apologized to Grafton for taking matters at Gardner into his own hands but 
explained that in the bishop’s absence he had no choice since “Hugh is the most uncertain 
quality I ever saw, and the only thing to do was to strike while the iron was hot.” As the 
result of Curtis’ visit Hugh agreed to resign as abbot and to go, as a member of the order, 
to New York to found a home for boys. “That I know,” Curtis wrote Grafton, “means that 
he will drop out in 3 months.” Father Gauthier was to become a member of the order and 
be the superior. Brother Stephen was to stay, and Brother Bernard was to come soon and 
join them. The order planned to operate the parish school. Hugh offered the superiorship 
to Curtis, if he would join the order, but Curtis felt “bound to Fr. McGarvey,” though he 
liked Gardner and “would have asked nothing better than to come here. . . . But I do not 
see my way clear to come now, wh is a great cross to me.” Curtis felt the order would be 
self-supporting once the parish farm was put in running order.*4 

As for Hugh, Curtis thought he was “happy at the idea of getting away” and after 
an interval would “slink quietly back into lay life, & be glad to do it.” Hugh was leaving 
Gardner of his own accord, thinking that it was his own idea, though actually Curtis had 
subtly led him to it.4> Curtis reported to Grafton that Hugh considered his monastic vows 
invalid because at the time he took them “he did not know what vow was! & was forced 
into taking them!’*° Two days later Hugh wrote Grafton and complained that 
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the Bishop of New York had no right to allow me to take 5 years vows as he did, 
without a day’s novitiate or living under the Rule, without a day’s retreat and with 
no knowledge of what a vow meant or the difference between Solemn and Simple 
vows. The priest who let me renew my vows for life had no right to do so as it 
was done under the pressure of financial trials and urging of my surroundings & 
to give my followers confidence in my intention to remain with them if we went 
to England.*’ 
Hugh was right, of course, about this, but then if the bishop and clergy had not allowed 
him to have had his way it would have simply been to Hugh one more example of 
persecution and interference. Hugh was obviously, as Curtis had predicted, laying the 
groundwork for leaving the order altogether, whether he himself realized it or not. His 
request to be released from his vows was made to Grafton four days later, on February 4. 
The unstableness of Hugh is clearly seen here. Four days before writing Bishop Grafton 
for permission to be released from his monastic vows he wrote Grafton that, while he was 
terribly discouraged, he nevertheless was “determined to hold on to this work of 
founding,” and that he was busy writing a new rule for the order. The head of the order, 
under the new rule, would no longer be called “abbot” but rather “Father Superior;” in the 
event that there should be more than one monastery the head of it was to be called 
“prior.” “There will be no shaven heads no night office, we saying a shortened Mattins at 
5:15 A.M.” The new rule was actually the rule Hugh had written for the old Brothers of 
the Church. This rule was for “active work, while the Rule of S. Benedict will stand 
behind it as a devotional and spiritual Rule and the Basis of the other.” Hugh completed 
his report to Grafton on the writing of the new rule by promising to “send you fuller 
information on the progress I make in this matter after awhile.”>* 

“Fuller information” never was sent for four days later Hugh asked to be released 
from his vows. “It seems to be useless to struggle along in this attempt to found such an 
order as the C.S.B. The state of the Church and prejudice against the layman makes it 
impossible. I made a sacrifice of myself,” Hugh-whined, “for a special work.’*? Although 
he looked upon his monastic vows as “empty forms and nothing but promises” he 
nevertheless wished “to do all things in the same spirit of submission to authority that I 
have tried to show since I began so I beg of you a full release from whatever obligations I 
may be under by any of my acts or promises.” Hugh intended to go east, probably to New 
York or Boston, talking with him his library of about 800 volumes and some personal 
belongings. He would use the library to pay off the bills owed by the order, if he could 
not raise the money in any other way. Hugh still hoped to someday found an order for 
laymen but it would be “long and after much testing both of my men, and of the Reality 
of Her Charity before I seek anything from the Episcopal Church, except as an individual 
interested in a certain mission of humanitarian character.*° 

Father Curtis told Grafton on January 29 that Hugh had announced that he was 
leaving Gardner but it was not until February 9 that Hugh wrote the bishop, probably 
unaware that Curtis had already informed him. Hugh explained that he felt “opposition” 
would cease to an extent if a priest were placed in charge of the order and therefore he 
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was resigning as abbot. “A week or two ago” he had thought that if Gauthier or Curtis 
would take charge of the order that he would remain as a brother and then later, when the 
order was stronger, he would go east and open up new work for the order. He had come 
to realize, however, that he must leave because “with a founder around a new Superior 
would feel strange in his place.” Perhaps at a later date, when all was settled and the 
order was firmly established, he would be called back as a brother. He intended, now, to 
leave his library for the benefit of the order, as he had paid off all but one hundred dollars 
of the order’s debts.*! 

Hugh left Gardner the week of February 9, 1896. “Everything he had he has left,” 
Father Blackman wrote Grafton, “except a few things, and he returns to the world, one 
might say without a thing, except the clothes on his back.”*? Only Brother Stephen was 
left as a Benedictine at Gardner. Brother Bernard had never returned. Father Gauthier, 
who was to have become the superior, was so discouraged over the whole affair that he 
resigned as vicar and left February 24 for work in Montreal, Canada.*° 

Hugh went to Boston from Gardner. He assured Bishop Grafton that “it is very far 
from my purpose to again try to found a Community in the Church. I shall leave such 
experiments to others.” He offered to pay the freight charges if his library could be sent 
to him, as well as his cassock, cotta, and ice skates.# 

Brother Stephen was left alone at Gardner. He told Curtis that he “does not want 
to found anything.’’*> Curtis thought Stephen might join the Order of the Holy Cross or 
possibly join the Roman Catholic Trappists in Kentucky. Apparently Brother Stephen 
remained at Gardner for, when Father Gauthier returned from-Montreal in May, 1897, 
Stephen was still there, though he had been making plans to join the Society of St. John 
the Evangelist. Stephen wrote Grafton in 1897, asking him to delay “my entry in the 
Cowley Brotherhood” because, now that Father Gauthier was back., he wished to stay 
and work with him in Gardner.** No attempt apparently was planned, or made, by 
Stephen or Gauthier to reestablish a monastic community, though Stephen was living the 
Benedictine rule in Gardner until at least January, 1899.4’ 
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Ill. FATHER PARRISH 


On June 1, 1905, Bishop Grafton wrote to the Rev. Herbert Parrish, in San 
Francisco, directing him to come to Fond du Lac; the bishop enclosed $80 to cover the 
cost of transportation.! Father Parrish had resigned as rector of San Francisco’s Church of 
the Advent at Easter, 1904,” and since then had been attempting to found a religious order 
for men in California; sites at Los Gatos and at Ocean View had been considered. Parrish 
had considered joining the Order of the Holy Cross but later decided to form his own 
order in California.* The purpose of Parrish’s coming to Fond du Lac was to make the 
second attempt to establish the Order of St. Benedict in the Diocese of Fond du Lac and 
the Episcopal Church. Father Parrish must have left California immediately for he was 
present in Fond du Lac for the Diocesan Council on June 6.4 

Bishop Grafton and Parrish had been in contact with one another concerning the 
religious life for at least a month prior to Parrish’s coming to Fond du Lac. The first 
mention of Father Parrish in Grafton’s Official Record is May 4, 1905. On that date 
Grafton telegraphed Abbot Aelred, at Painsthorpe, England, at Parrish’s request, seeking 
the admittance to Painsthorpe Abbey of Parrish and two novices. The following day 
Aelred replied that he would accept them and Grafton forwarded the message to Parrish 
in Sausalito, California. The end of May the bishop consulted with Father Sigourney W. 
Fay, Archdeacon of Fond du Lac, about Parrish’s coming to Fond du Lac.> No clue as to 
why the plans for going to England fell through is given. Aelred had visited Fond du Lac 
six months earlier and Grafton probably at that time discussed the possibility of 
Americans being sent to Painsthorpe for training. 

Herbert Parrish was born in Grand Rapids, Michigan, September 13, 1867. He 
entered Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut, in 1888. At Trinity he was president of 
the Dramatic Club and Managing Editor of the School’s publication, the Tablet. He was 
graduated in 1891 with a Bachelor of Arts degree and in 1899 received the Master of Arts 
degree. In 1891 he entered the General Theological Seminary in New York and was 
graduated in 1894. Parrish was ordained deacon in 1894 and priest in 1895, in the 
Diocese of Pennsylvania. He was an assistant at St. Elizabeth’s Church, Philadelphia 
(1894-95), St. Peter’s, Philadelphia (1895-97) and at St. Clement’s, Philadelphia (1897- 
98).° On June 1, 1899 he became rector of the Church of the Advent, San Francisco, a 
parish in extremely difficult financial straits. He had come with the understanding that he 
would be given a completely free hand in parish affairs. He instituted reservation of the 
Blessed Sacrament, emphasized auricular confession, and began daily mass. Parrish lived 
a sacrificial life as rector of the parish; he lived in the church basement and accepted only 
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about $50 a month for his own use. By the time of his resignation in 1904 the parish had 
reduced its debts considerably and had grown in membership.’ 

Philadelphia, where Parrish began his ministry, was the home of the Congregation 
of the Companions of the Holy Saviour. While in Philadelphia Parrish had lived at St. 
Saviour’s House, the headquarters of the Companions. In 1903, while rector of the 
Advent, Father Parrish officially joined the C.S.S.S.,° an association which may have had 
an effect on his attempt to found a Benedictine order for, throughout 1907 and 1908, the 
C.S.S.S. was in turmoil over passage, by the 1907 Episcopal General Convention, of the 
“Open Pulpit Canon.” The members of the C.S.S.S. saw this legislation as 
protestantization of the Episcopal Church. and Father McGarvey led an exodus of 
disenchanted Anglo-Catholic priests and laymen into the Roman Catholic Church.’ Very 
likely Parrish was influenced by all this and shared the C.S.S.S.’s pessimism over the 
future of the Church. Bishop Grafton agreed to let Parrish have the abandoned Cathedral 
Choir School building for a monastery and ordered the school’s treasurer, Mr. Nathaniel 
W. Salladé, to put it in good shape and have it ready for the order by July 15, 1905.'° The 
community adopted the usual black monastic habit of Benedictine monks. (In October, 
1905 a white habit was adopted.)'! Both priests and laymen were to be admitted to the 
order. The Living Church, a weekly newspaper published in Milwaukee, described the 
daily routine of the Monastery of St. John the Baptist, though the description is perhaps 
more ideal than actual: 


At 2 a.m. the community rise for Matins and Lauds. At the close of these offices 
they rest until 6 o’clock when they assemble again in the chapel for Prime; at 9 
Terce; at 12 Sext; at 2 None; at 5 Vespers; at 7:30 Compline. The great silence is 
observed after Compline, and lights are out at 9 o’clock. There are but two meals 
every day, with a slight refection, which is taken standing and in silence. Study 
and manual labor occupy the remaining hours of the day.!” 


In addition to the opus Dei the Milwaukee paper reported that the community was 
engaged in giving missions, retreats and conferences. As soon as their members 
increased, it was their plan to establish priories in various parts of the United States to 
operate a home for aged and infirm clergy, a school poor boys, and to manufacture 
“Church goods” and altar ornaments. “The community aims,” reported the Living 
Church, “to be entirely self-supporting and will engage in various handicrafts.” !? 
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Laymen wishing to try their vocations were required to have a certificate of 
baptism, references from two priests, to be in good health, and free from all debt; they 
were also expected to provide a portion of the expense of their novitiate. '4 

Two men, Newton Barry and a Mr. Crowhurst, accompanied Parrish to Fond du 
Lac.'> In September another novice, the Rev. Louis Lorey, a recently-ordained priest of 
the diocese, was received by Grafton in the Monastery of St. John the Baptist, as the old 
Choir School building came to be called.'° There was also, from at least as early as April, 
1906, a monk named. Placidus Morgan in the community.'7 

In 1905 Father A. P. Curtis, then rector of St. Peter’s Church, Ripon, felt a 
renewed call to the religious life. Early in 1905, shortly after Abbot Aelred’s visit to 
Wisconsin (Aelred had been ordained priest in Curtis’ parish) Curtis had resigned as 
rector of St. Peter’s but the vestry had refused to accept the resignation.!® Curtis had 
planned to resign, go to Painsthorpe for a novitiate under Aelred, and return to Fond du 
Lac to attempt to found a Benedictine monastery.'? In December, 1905, six months after 
Parrish’s arrival in the diocese, Father Curtis wrote Bishop Grafton and requested his 
permission to again resign the Ripon parish at the end of the year and go to the 
Benedictines at Painsthorpe. Curtis explained to the bishop that there were four courses 
open: (1) to remain in Ripon; (2) to join Parrish’s community; (3) to join the Order of the 
Holy Cross; (4) to go to Painsthorpe. “I name them,” Curtis wrote Grafton, 

in the order in which my desire naturally turned. I weighed them all. As to the 

first it was only my affections that held me here. As to the second it was too near 

home and promised too much in the way of distraction and I was not quite sure 
how far Fr. Parrish takes on the Benedictine ideal. As to the third, I do not feel the 

Call or the ability which would fit me for the life of a mission priest. As to the 

fourth it promised more of sacrifice, of absolute surrender, and seemed more in 

accord with my temperament and ideals.?° 
The previous September, at the same time Grafton received Lorey as a Benedictine 
novice. Father Shirley C. Hughson, O.H.C., had received Father Curtis as an Oblate of 
the Order of the Holy Cross.*! Bishop Grafton gave Curtis permission to resign Ripon 
and to go to Painsthorpe. Curtis wrote the bishop that “this going away is a sad business. 
... | wish I could consider Fr. Parrish’s scheme, but I do not know him very well, and 
while I like him exceedingly, I should hesitate to link my fate with his. I am too old to 
take risks.”’*? The bishop’s permission for Curtis to resign and to go to England was given 
only under pressure. Apparently Bishop Grafton wanted Curtis to stay in Fond du Lac 
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and join Father Parrish’s budding community for late in December Curtis wrote the 
bishop’s rather forceful letter. “I am sorry,” Curtis wrote heatedly, 

your letter shows no sympathy with my plans. My mind is definitely made up. I 

shall never change it. I resign Jan. 1 and shall insist that the vestry accept my 

resignation. I shall never entertain the thought of going to Fr. Parrish for a 

moment.”? 
Curtis was both attracted by Aelred and repelled by Parrish. The vestry at Ripon 
regretfully accepted the resignation of their rector, which was to become effective March 
1, 1906. In February Grafton gave Curtis a “Letter Commendatory” (Letters Dimissory?) 
to the Diocese of York where he became known as “Father Anselm” in Aelred’s 
Painsthorpe Monastery. Curtis’ stay at Painsthorpe was short-lived, for he wrote Grafton 
in November that he had left the monastery and wished to return to Wisconsin. He 
became rector of the Indian parish at Oneida.”4 

In November, 1906, the same month Father Curtis made arrangements to return to 
the diocese from England, Parrish formally transferred from the Diocese of California to 
Fond du Lac.*> Little is known of his Benedictine community throughout 1906 and 1907. 
An entry in Grafton’s Official Record records an order from Grafton in July, 1906, for 
fitting up seats in the cathedral “for F. Parrish and his monks.” During this period of two 
years Parrish travelled extensively in the South and East on preaching missions, spending 
for example, six weeks in Philadelphia during one trip.*° He was “a brilliant preacher.”?’ 
It is doubtful that the Monastery of St. John the Baptist contained more than one or two 
monks, including the abbot. Lorey, who became a novice in September, 1905, left for the 
Order of the Holy Cross before the winter was out.”* With the abbot spending a great deal 
of his time conducting preaching missions around the country, accompanied by Brother 
Placidus Morgan,” there could not have been much of a community life in Fond du Lac. 

In late 1906 or early 1907 Bishop Grafton appointed Parrish a canon of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. In September of 1907 Parrish asked to be relieved of his canonry.*° This 
probably marks the beginning of the end of Parrish’s attempt to found a Benedictine 
community. In December Grafton received a letter from an eastern priest who wrote that 
he had feared that Parrish was “‘not now established with you.”3! When Parrish asked 
Grafton the following March (1908) to send his Letters Dimissory to England the bishop 


3 Letter from Curtis to Grafton, n.d. [late Dec. 1905]. 

*4G.O.R., Jan. 5, Feb. 9, Nov. 2, Nov. 10, 1906; Grafton’s official Record of Admissions, 1906. Grafton 
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ignored his request.*? The reason for the bishop’s coolness towards Parrish was very 
likely the action Parrish had initiated towards his former parish, the Church of the 
Advent, San Francisco. The church had been completely destroyed in the San Francisco 
earthquake of 1906; plans were being made for rebuilding with the insurance money 
when, in January, 1908, Father Parrish 


wrote to point out that at the time he left the Advent the corporation owed him the 
sum of $5,500. A second letter three days later demanded immediate settlement 
and increased the demand to $6,911.30, which included interest on the original 
figure of $5,500. The end result was the execution of a mortgage on the church 
property in the amount of $8,500, of which $6,500 was sent to Father Parrish and 
$2,000 applied on the note held by the bank. The episode was in every way 
regrettable. The parish was not unmindful of owing their former rector more than 
could ever be repaid in money, but his exacting at this time of the uttermost 
farthing could not but arouse throughout the parish a sense of injury.** 


The activities of Parrish during the year following his departure from Fond du Lac 
are unknown, though Bishop Grafton was in touch with him from time to time.*4 In 
February Parrish conducted a series of “Conferences” in Grace Church, Galesburg, 
Illinois, where “the parish was stirred to the very bottom.” He had just come from a 
similar series at the cathedral in Quincy, and was going on to St. Mary’s School, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, at the invitation of the rector, Dr. C. F. Leffingwell.*> On January 
1, 1909, perhaps as the fulfillment of one of Grafton’s New Year’s resolutions, the bishop 
sent Herbert Parrish’s Letters Dimissory to the Bishop of Quincy.*° 

Father Parrish did not linger long in the Diocese of Quincy for later in the year he 
became rector of St. Luke’s Church, Baltimore, where he ministered until 1912 when he 
became a diocesan missionary. Three years later, in 1915, he went to New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, to preach a mission at Christ Church. The rector of the parish had collapsed 
physically and Parrish was asked to become locum tenens; when the rector resigned 
Father Parrish was called to be rector. Parrish was a brilliant preacher but poor 
administrator and pastor. He told the congregation from the chancel that he would not 
make parish calls unless sent for. He said himself that his resignation in 1928, to be 
effective the following year, was “accepted with great alacrity!’”*’ 

Sometime after leaving the Diocese of Fond du Lac Parrish’s churchmanship 
shifted from pro-Romanism to Deism. His monastic ideas concerning chastity also shifted 
when, on June 20, 1911, in the Bishop’s Chapel in Baltimore, he married Mary Sarah 
Russell Mayo. They had no children.** 
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Following his retirement from the parish ministry in 1929 Parrish was Lecturer in 
Philosophy at Trinity College, Hartford, from 1930 to 1932. He spent his last years in 
New Brunswick and died there August 8, 1941. During his rectorship in New Brunswick 
he published several books and articles.*? His last book, published in 1931, had the 
poignant title: What is There Left to Believe? 

By the time Parrish requested a transfer from Bishop Grafton’s jurisdiction to 
England, Grafton had completed plans for a third attempt to plant Benedictine monks on 
Wisconsin soil. 


3° His books are The Plague of Preaching, 1907; The Mystery of Character, 1917; A New God for America, 
1928; and What is There Left to Believe?, 1931. His articles are: The American Mercury, “A New God for 
America,” Mar. 1926; “A Pioneer Bishop,” Jan. 1930; “His Lordship;” Harpers “The Chimera of Church 
Unity,” Nov. 1921; The American Church Monthly. “The Morality of Interest,” July 1918; “The Sinews of 
War,” 1920; “The Rector as Treasurer,” Oct. 1924; Atlantic Monthly, “From Authority to Experience,” 
Sept. 1926; “The Break Up of Protestantism,” March 1927; “In the Andes,” Aug. 1927; “A Brighter and a 
Better Faith; Some Constructive Principles, Nov. 1928; “Pastorale,” 1929; The Century, “Men of Good 
Will,” Dec. 1926; The Churchman, “The Lesson of Edinburgh,” “A Spent Force,” “At the Tomb of St. 
Augustine and Loyola.” 


IV. BROTHER BASIL 


James Grattan Mythen was a remarkable young man. He had been an Augustinian 
monk at Villa Nova, Pennsylvania, but left the Roman Catholic Church in 1903 “because 
of intellectual doubts regarding Papal Supremacy.”! In January, 1907, Mythen and 
Gilbert Tompkins opened St. Paul’s Grammar School at Green’s Farms, Connecticut. 
Tompkins had once tried his vocation with the Society of St. John the Evangelist in 
Boston and, in 1886, had founded a religious order known as the Brothers of Nazareth. 
The community, located at Priory Farm, Verbank, New York, prospered at first but in 
1904 it was disbanded and Brother Gilbert, as Tompkins called himself, returned to 
secular life. 

According to one of the directors of St. Paul’s Grammar School, the Rev. Richard 
D. Hatch, Mythen, while an Augustinian, had been the private secretary of Cardinal 
Martinelli, the Papal Delegate the United States, and had traveled extensively with him, 
visiting 400 monasteries.” For some reason—whether it was “intellectual doubts 
regarding Papal Supremacy” is open to question in view of his future activities—Mythen 
left the Roman Catholic Church and, on December 7, 1906, was received into the 
Episcopal Church by the Bishop of Connecticut, Chauncey B. Brewster.? Mythen began 
studying for Holy Orders under the direction of the Bishop and Dr. Edmund Guilbert of 
Southport. He visited the Order of the Holy Cross and the Congregation of the 
Companions of the Holy Saviour in Philadelphia; leaders of both groups advised him to 
return to the Roman Church. Early in 1907 Mythen developed serious plans for founding 
a Benedictine community and secured, from the trustees of St. Saviour’s Seminary, the 
use of their property, for ten years, on the southwest comer of Sylvan Avenue and Carson 
Street, Bridgeport. The seminary was incorporated in 1869 but was no longer in 
operation; the property consisted of a fine stone church, dormitory building, and house. It 
had recently been used as a neighborhood mission, the Church of the Nativity, and was in 
need of restoration; Mythen estimated that the repairs would cost about twelve hundred 
dollars but, since the rental for the school at Green’s Farms was almost that much, it 
would be a good investment. He was interested in developing a teaching order, with a lay 
governing board responsible for the financial affairs. He wrote Bishop Brewster that there 
were three other young men ready to join him but that he was moving slowly: “I want the 
work to be dignified, to [be] recognized, and above all to be respected.... The formal 
announcement or inauguration of a technically religious Order is a thing that can wait 
over for a year or two if need be.” 

Mythen was joined by Charles Murray, a lay reader from South Norwalk, and 
Russell Slauson, one of the boys at the school. Mythen made his vows in June, 1907, in 
the presence of Herbert B. Pulsifer, a priest of the Diocese of Fond du Lac, taking the 
name Basil Augustine. Slauson, taking the name Joseph Vincent, and Murray, taking the 
name Alban Gregory, were made novices. In September, 1907, they were joined by 
Arthur E. Ferguson, who took the name Bernard Ignatius. Later two more novices were 
received, Brother Thomas Edward (Purchase), who had once been associated with the 


' Letter from the Rev. R. D. Hatch to Grafton, Jan. 7, 1908; letter from Mythen to Brewster, Dec. 1, 1906, 
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Order of the Holy Cross, and Brother Clement Charles (Hill); both were from New York 
City.* 

The habit adopted by Basil was a white tunic with black scapular, capuce and 
hood, a black girdle with a medal of St. Benedict, black and ivory pectoral cross, and 
black skull cap.° 

In April, 1907, Gilbert Tompkins left St. Paul’s School at Green’s Farms and 
went to California. Tompkins sold the school to “Brother Basil [Mythen], as 
representative of the American Congregation of St. Benedict.” Mythen’s plans to take 
over the old property of St. Saviour’s Seminary in Southport did not materialize; 
probably he was not able to raise the necessary money to repair the buildings. The 
following February Brother Basil announced the establishment of his community in the 
Church press stating that seven monks were in residence at St. Paul’s Priory, Green’s 
Farms, with the blessings of Bishop Brewster. Bishop Brewster immediately wrote the 
editor of the Churchman that he had not given his official consent to the Benedictine 
community and that, on the contrary, he had attempted to dissuade Mythen from taking 
life vows in such an order. 

Even before this public misunderstanding Brother Basil had corresponded with 
Bishop Grafton” about the possibility of moving to the Diocese of Fond du Lac and 
indicated that the Benedictines and Bishop Brewster were not on the best of terms. In 
January Basil wrote Grafton: “It is our hope that we may have an Abbot soon— 
preferably the Bishop of our diocese—that this is impossible in Connecticut you may 
well imagine.” The Rev. Richard D. Hatch, who had become an Oblate of the Order, 
wrote to Grafton on Christmas Day, 1907, to ask if the Brothers could take up residence 
in Fond du Lac. Hatch assured Bishop Grafton that “Bp. Brewster is very friendly to the 
brothers and deeply interested in Bro. Basil.” Grafton was told that there were four 
monks besides the superior, Brother Basil, that Basil was in poor health “owing to his 
hard work for Order & School,” and that he was urging Basil to give up the School and 
devote himself to the development of the order. Hatch concluded: “I only write 
suggesting this on the supposition that Fr. Parrish is not now established with you.” 

Basil explained to Grafton that the reason he established his own order at Green’s 
Farms, rather than uniting efforts with Fr. Parrish in Fond du Lac, was because Parrish 
was too Romish. Whether this was the real reason, or whether Basil was merely being 
patronizing, knowing Bishop Grafton’s position on the pro-Roman question, may never 
be known. Fr. Hatch did explain to Grafton, though, that while Basil “is not bitter at 
Rome but admires her for all she is but he is thoroughly liberated and intensely Anglo- 
Catholic. He is much aroused over this Pro Roman weakness. There is not a drop of it in 
him.” Hatch added that Basil had recently argued with Fr. McGarvey and “completely 
worsted Fr. McGarvey in his Pro-Romanism. 

Bishop Grafton wrote Hatch that he would be interested in Basil and his 
Benedictines moving to Fond du Lac. Grafton’s letter to Hatch was forwarded to Basil. 


4 Letter from Hogue to Kenneth W. Cameron, June 27, 1964, summarizing a letter from Arthur E. Ferguson 
to a member of the Order of the Holy Cross, 1942. A Brother Bernard Ignatius is never mentioned in 
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rector of Our Saviour, Plainville, Conn.; on June 19, 1906 he was received into the Diocese of Fond du Lac 
from the Diocese of Newark. 
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Grafton wrote that he would be in New York in February and would like to see Basil. The 
meeting was held on February 18; Grafton invited Basil to visit Fond du Lac to discuss 
the proposed move further, and agreed to become the abbot, whether the move took place 
or not. Basil asked Bishop Grafton if he would receive his vows when he visited Fond du 
Lac; Bishop Brewster had recently refused to do so. 

Grafton returned to Fond du Lac from his eastern trip on March 3 and the 
following day Basil arrived from Connecticut. Full agreement was quickly reached and 
by the end of the week Grafton had given orders “for coal, mattresses, & stalls for the 
Monastery.” Basil returned to Green’s Farms to make final arrangements for the move 
west. 

On March 7, 1908, the Living Church announced that the water supply at Green’s 
Farms had broken down, forcing the school to move to Southport, and that the name of 
the school had been changed to “Seabury School.” Most likely the disruption of the 
school was due to the community’s impending removal to Fond du Lac, rather than to the 
water supply. 

During April Grafton was busy getting Fr. Parrish’s vacated monastery ready for 
Basil, and in May he sent Basil money for transportation to Fond du Lac. The first 
contingency of monks—three, led by Brother Joseph Placid—arrived in Fond du Lac on 
the 6:25 evening train, May 20, 1908; Brother Basil and the others arrived on June 2. The 
members of the community were, besides Basil the prior. Placid and Thomas, both 
professed; Alban, Clement, and David, novices; and two oblates, Robert Bolwell and 
Jack Dyer. 

Bishop Grafton promised the community fifty dollars a month. He blessed the 
monastery on June 11 and then conducted a retreat for the new community which ended 
on the 13th with the monks making a promise of canonical obedience to Grafton at the 
“Abbey of St. Paul:” 

In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, the undersigned 

members of the Order of St. Benedict of the American Congregation do promise, 

Christ being our Witness, to the Rt. Reverend Charles Chapman Grafton, S.T.D., 

Bishop of Fond du Lac, canonical obedience both as our Diocesan and as our 

Lord Abbot and Superior in the Order. 

Grafton drew up a daily time table for the community. They were to rise at 5:40, 
with Prime at 6:00, mass at 7:00, and breakfast at 8:00. Terce was said at nine and the 
rest of the morning was spent in study. Dinner was at 12:30, followed by an hour of 
recreation. None was said at 2:00, and the rest of the afternoon was spent in manual labor 
and other duties. The Prayer Book Office of Evensong was held at 5:00, supper at 6:00, 
followed by two hours of recreation. The day closed with Compline at 9:00; the Great 
Silence was observed from Compline until after Terce. The General Silence was in effect 
at all times in the monastery except during recreation and on some holy days. Every area 
of the monastery was dedicated to a notable person or event—the Corpus Christi altar 
was the high altar while the side altar was dedicated to Our Lady; the parlour was 
dedicated to St. Benedict, and the cells to good Anglicans: St. George, “Blessed Laud” 
(Grafton’s), and Pusey, Keble, Carter, and Neale. 

Life must have seemed glorious to Bishop Grafton. From the depths of 
disappointment over the failure of Parrish’s community the Bishop was, in an 
unbelievably short time, filled with new hopes. The old Choir School walls were once 


again reverberating with the recitation of the Divine Office sung by hooded monks in the 
beautiful stalls carved by the Fond du Lac Church Furniture Company. A few blocks 
down Division Street was the beautiful stone convent of the Sisters of the Holy Nativity, 
an order founded by Grafton in Boston a quarter century earlier; and now, at last, order 
for men was established. But if the bishop had taken Fr. Hatch’s warnings more seriously 
he would have realized that this monastic foundation was laid on sand, not stone. Six 
months earlier Hatch had written, commending Basil but adding: “He is too fiery & 
intense to build up an order I fear but under authority he will be, dear Bishop, a very 
valuable man. ... In brief he is full of enthusiasm but young & needs guidance which he 
fully admits.” Basil arrived in Fond du Lac on June 2; the monastery was blessed on the 
11th, vows of canonical obedience were made on the 13th—and on the 19th Basil 
resigned in anger as prior! What precipitated this action is not known but evidently it 
involved a disagreement between Basil and Bishop Grafton or Basil and his monks. 
Shortly before he submitted his resignation Basil wrote Grafton: 


Regarding the conversation I had with your Lordship this morning, on further 
consultation with the Community I find that this is in their mind, that your 
Lordship allow me to appoint as my assistant the Brother the Chapter mentioned 
as my possible successor, that is Br. Thomas, who would have the office of sub- 
prior. This would relieve me of the routine work of the monastery and save me the 
occasions of losing my temper. 


Basil added: “May I also ask your Lordship to inform me of my status in this diocese as a 
candidate for Holy Orders, or whether I have any such status at all.” Possibly Grafton 
was taking his role as abbot far too seriously to suit the strong-willed young prior who 
desired to run the monastery himself. 

The day following the prior’s resignation Grafton discussed the situation with the 
other four monks; the next day Grafton appointed Brother Thomas as prior (though the 
Constitution provided for the prior’s election by the Chapter). One can imagine the 
tenseness oh the unsettled condition throughout the following week. On the tenth day 
following Basil’s resignation as prior, Grafton met with Basil, Clement and Thomas; the 
bishop suggested that Basil leave the monastery and go to Oneida, near Green Bay, for a 
rest. Basil was still in poor health and his foot was inflamed. Grafton offered to pay his 
expenses; he was to board with the Rev. William B. Thorn, priest-in-charge of the Oneida 
Indian Mission, and his family and live in the old Indian hospital. Basil was outraged at 
the suggestion and let forth a burst of anger. However, upon further reflection, Basil 
wrote Grafton a contrite letter later in the day, apologized for his “rude reception” of 
Grafton’s “very kind and fatherly offer” and blamed his behavior on the unsettling events 
of the previous week, adding: “I went to confession to Fr. Sanborn this afternoon and feel 
wonderfully better. This evening I went to the Monastery where I tried to smooth over the 
rough places I had made.” 

Soon after Basil’s arrival in Oneida the following week he wrote Bishop Grafton 
a long letter complaining of the discomforts and inconveniences of living in the old 
hospital and boarding with the vicar. He suggested that Grafton send him to Nashotah 
House for the summer, reassuring the bishop “that if the Augustinian Friars could not 
convince me of the glories of Rome—-spiritually nervous Nashotahites could not do so.” 


Basil still had hopes of being admitted to Holy Orders, possibly in September, and felt 
that the Nashotah library would be a help in his preparation. 

Basil returned to Fond du Lac for a meeting with Bishop Grafton, Bishop Weller, 
and Prior Thomas on July 10. Basil left the meeting feeling somewhat encouraged 
because Weller was taking an interest in him and “he is the one we will have to deal with 
soon,” Basil wrote Tompkins. He could not then know that the ailing seventy-eight year 
old Grafton would continue as the Ordinary for another four years, and live to attempt the 
foundation of still another Benedictine community in his diocese. Basil was under Bishop 
Weller’s jurisdiction as a candidate for Holy Orders and, he wrote Tompkins, Weller 
wanted him to continue in the Benedictines, “though I have been most inhumanely 
insulted.” He begged Tompkins to send him some used secular clothing as his temporary 
vows were due to lapse at the end of July: “Until such time as there is a settled condition 
in the Order—I shall not renew them.” Grafton was continuing to pay his expenses at 
Oneida but, he complained to Tompkins, “I am not allowed any money—not even for 
stamps—holy poverty with a vengeance.” 

Meanwhile, back at the monastery, the monks were attempting to carry on. There 
were still hopes for a firm foundation and the addition of several novices, since inquiries 
had been received from men in Montreal, Porto Rico, and New Hampshire. Gilbert 
Tomkins wrote Grafton complaining that when the monks left Green’s Farms they “seem 
not to have hesitated to take of my things whatever they wished,” including brass vases, a 
red burse and veil, a large carving knife, and meat chopper. Basil blamed the 
unauthorized borrowings on Brother Thomas. But other than this minor problem things 
drifted along at St. Paul’s Priory until the next crisis on July 18 when Basil received 
Grafton’s letter informing the ex-prior that, in the abbot’s opinion, Basil did not have a 
vocation to the religious life. Basil took the pronouncement with good grace: “I realize 
that it must be the voice of God, for I feel that if you are not able to speak of this matter 
with authority, then no one else is, and I bow to your wisdom and experience.” He 
thanked Grafton profusely for his kindnesses, said that he had been offered work in New 
York with an opportunity to attend the General Theological Seminary, and asked for a 
small loan to purchase secular clothing and transportation east. On the last day of July, 
after three days reflection on the consequences of Grafton’s decision, he bitterly wrote 
the bishop that “I cannot but feel that I have been most unjustly treated.” Basil must also 
have reconsidered the wisdom of Grafton’s decision that he had no vocation and had 
second-thoughts that it really was the “voice of God,” for he concluded his letter with the 
pronouncement that “it is my intention as soon as I am a priest to begin again where I was 
forced to leave off, and I have already two priests and four laymen pledged to start with 
me.” 

The remaining monks in Fond du Lac continued their living of the Holy Rule of 
St. Benedict and even had a few moments of encouragement. On September 29 a new 
postulant was received, Elmer Warren Roberts; on January 14, 1909, Thomas and Placid 
renewed their vows, Thomas for two years and Placid for one; and two days later Grafton 
noted in his Official Record that there were now “four or 5 Aspirants for the 
Benedictines—William Smith, Danbury Conn. Calvin F. Thompson, Loganport, 
Indiana.” 

But a new crisis arose two months later when, at Bishop Weller’s “dictation,” 
Prior Thomas left the Benedictines on March 6. Perhaps Thomas did not feel he had a 


vocation. Alban was made Acting Prior and at the end of the mouth renewed his vows for 
two years. On April 2, 1909, Arthur E. Ferguson (Brother Bernard Ignatius?) left the 
order. But a new crisis or perhaps the culmination of the last one—arose towards the end 
of May when, on May 23, Grafton advised the newest postulant, Roberts, to go home; 
plans were made for Brother Placid to leave Fond du Lac and work (as a monk?) with the 
Rev. Jean Baptist Gauthier, in Gardner, if Fr. Gauthier would accept him, and Alban was 
to apply for admittance to the Order of the Holy Cross in West Park, New York. Roberts 
was reluctant to leave and on June 2 Bishop Grafton again told him to leave the 
monastery as he intended to close it on June 10, 1909. Only Brother Alban is again 
mentioned in the existing records. Instead of going to the Holy Cross fathers Alban went 
to Medford to work under the Rev. Charles E. Huntington. Grafton wrote him in Medford 
in late August, and informed Alban that he was giving up the Benedictine order. Grafton 
offered the monastery to the Order of the Holy Cross in October, but the offer was 
declined. Alban continued to assist as a lay-reader in the diocese and was in, charge of 
the mission in Abbotsford until sometime in 1910. Alban, the last of Basil’s Benedictines, 
wrote Grafton in January, 1911, from Norwalk, Connecticut, asking to be released from 
his vows: “After my experience in the Religious Life at Fond du Lac it seems best that I 
should draw out of it for a time at least. | am greatly disappointed and discouraged with 
the men who have embraced the life. 

The first of Basil’s monks arrived in Fond du lac on May 20, 1908, to make the 
third attempt to live the Holy Rule of St. Benedict in the Diocese of Fond da Lac. One 
year and three days later, and after the resignation of two priors, the community broke up. 
As in the case of the two earlier attempts to found the Benedictine life this one, too, 
lacked leadership. The seeds of its own destruction were planted in Connecticut and 
nurtured in Wisconsin; the harvest brought only tares. 

After leaving Fond du Lac Mythen entered the General Theological Seminary, as 
a candidate from Fond du Lac, but did not graduate. On April 21, 1910, he was ordained 
deacon by John M. Kendrick, Bishop of New Mexico and Arizona, in St. John’s Church, 
Albuquerque, and assigned to a mission in Carlsbad, New Mexico. He was in charge of 
the Church of the Holy Faith, Santa Fe, for about two years. In Santa Fe his socialistic 
views caused considerable controversy and several influential parishioners were 
successful in having him removed. Mythen left New Mexico for Baltimore, where, in 
September, 1912, he became secretary of the Men’s League for Woman’s Suffrage in 
Maryland. In April, 1914, he caused a minor sensation in New York when he addressed 
the International Workers of the World in Carnegie Hall and urged them to “walk into the 
churches. Seize them. Turn them to Christian service.” Mythen became canonically 
resident in the Missionary District of Wyoming on September 26, 1914, and was placed 
in charge of St. James’ Church, Kemmerer. He was rector of St. Athanasius’ Church, Los 
Angeles, for a few months in 1917. After leaving Los Angeles Mythen was ordained as a 
Greek Orthodox priest and then converted to the Roman Catholic Church. As a Roman 
Catholic he entered the Graymoor Monastery, Garrison, New York, and took the name 
Father Patrick, continuing his ministry as a Uniate. He died suddenly March 22, 1925. 
One of the mourners at Mythen’s funeral two days later was another former Fond du Lac 
Benedictine, the leader of the fourth attempt to establish the Benedictine life in the 
Episcopal Church, William Henry Francis. 


BROTHER FRANCIS 


In the fall of 1911, and in the autumn of his life at the age of eighty-one, Bishop 
Grafton encouraged a fourth attempt to establish the Benedictine life in the Episcopal 
Church. During the week of October 12, 1911, Henry Francis Brothers, “Brother 
Francis,” arrived in Fond du Lac from Waukegan, Illinois, and made arrangements for the 
removal of Francis’ religious community from Waukegan to Fond du Lac.! 

On April 7, 1909, in the Episcopal Church of the Holy Spirit, Lake Forest. 
Illinois. Francis received the habit of a Franciscan friar.* Francis opened his first 
monastery in Waukegan in a district known as “Turkey” because of the many immigrants 
from the Turkish provinces living there. The rector of the local Episcopal parish was 
opposed to the monks and hindered them in every possible way, “so the Brothers,” 
Grafton wrote, “knowing that Fond du Lac was a Catholic Diocese, and that the Bishop 
was a Catholic, applied to me for advice and help.”* Exactly when Francis switched from 
being a Franciscan friar to being a Benedictine monk is unknown. Perhaps Bishop 
Grafton persuaded the group to come to Fond du Lac as Benedictines. Francis and his 
monks arrived in Fond du Lac in late October or early November, 1911.4 The bishop 
gave them a large L-shaped building formerly used by the Cathedral Choir School, and 
over the next several months paid for many repairs, shingled the roof, began renovation 
for a chapel, and placed an order with the Fond du Lac Church Furnishing Company 
(founded by Grafton) for “proper stalls and other necessary ecclesiastical furniture.” The 
roof was elevated about eight feet to give the chapel “a very dignified appearance,” and 
an artist was commissioned to paint an altar piece from a colored picture of Van Eyck’s 
“Adoration of the Lamb.”° 

For over a year preceding the arrival of Brother Francis’ group Bishop Grafton 
had been in ill health, and often confined to his house for days, and even weeks, at a time. 
His Official Record (a diary-like accounting of his episcopal activities) reflects his 
reduced activities and his handwriting shows his weakened condition. But with the arrival 
of these Benedictines this tired old man came to life for several months. During 
November, December, and January Bishop Grafton visited monastery regularly, 
celebrated mass, gave meditations. and generally directed much of the monastery’s 
activities. A fall in his library in February brought about another confinement, but 
Grafton continued his active interest in the community, during his stronger moments, 
throughout the spring.° 


' Oct. 12, 1911. Shortly after this Francis dropped Brothers, his mother’s name. Francis claims that 
Mythen’s (Bro. Basil) Benedictines returned to Green’s Farms after their departure from Fond du Lac, and 
that they then contacted Francis’ group—letter from William M. Hogue to the writer, Mar. 21, 1970. 

? St. Dunstan’s Abbey, p. 27. 

3 Letter [copy] from Grafton [to Elbridge T. Gerry], Jan. 5, 1912. Substantially the same information 
appears in a letter from Grafton to the editor of the Holy Cross Magazine, XXII (Jan. 1912), 76. 

4 Grafton addressed the monks at Vespers on Nov. 6, (G.O.R., Nov. 6, 1911); Francis was in Fond du Lac 
on Oct. 26, and on Oct. 27 Grafton visited the monastery, but whether monks were there yet is not explicit 
(G.O.R., Oct. 26 and 27, 1911). 

5 Letter [copy] from Grafton [to Gerry], Jan. 5, 1912; Grafton to Bro. Cyril, Jan. 30, 1912; G.O.R., Dec. 
1911 and Jan. 1912. 

® G.O.R., Nov. 1911—May 1912; letter from Grafton [to Gerry], Jan. 5, 1912. 


Grafton was especially proud of being elected abbot of the Abbey of St. Dunstan. 
His installation took place in the monastery chapel on November 9, 1911; Brother Francis 
became prior at the same time.’ The old corporation which held the choir school property 
was dissolved and a new corporation “The Trustees of the Order of S. Benedict in the 
Diocese of Fond du Lac” was formed December 5. The trustees were Bishop Grafton, 
Canon Rogers, Canon Charles Winfred Douglas (music director at the Cathedral and 
well-known for his contribution to the revival of plainsong), Prior Francis, and three of 
the monks.® Later Grafton wrote “A Commentary on the Rule of the Benedictine Abbey 
of St. Dunstan’s” and a “Book of Customs.”’ On January 18 he wrote a pamphlet, entitled 
St. Dunstan’s Abbey, to publicize the abbey; it was published February 6, 1912.!° 

Grafton’s Official Record mentions the names of five monks besides Prior 
Francis: Bernard, the cellarer; Cyril, the sacristan; Alban (was this the same Alban who 
was a member of Basil’s earlier community?); Gregory; and David.!' It is possible that 
there were a few others, either professed or, more likely, novices and postulants. The 
work of the community was to be brass-work, book binding, and missionary work in the 
near-by villages and among the foreigners in Fond du Lac. Brother Francis proposed that 
a boys school be operated by the monks.!* But all these ambitious works were stillborn. 
Brother Bernard left in disgrace on December 22, after the “honor and the reputation of 
the Abbey” had been “seriously wounded.” Grafton paid his fare to Cleveland. Alban and 
Cyril left, apparently voluntarily, the day before. A month later the Bishop-Abbot gave 
permission for Bernard to return, and he did so on April 30, 1912. Brother Gregory, “not 
being well,” left in May and returned to Waukegan.'? Shortly before Grafton’s death in 
August the Bishop wrote to Dom Aelred saying that the abbey was reduced to two 
monks.!* This instability of the membership prevented the community from establishing 
its proposed work, other than the opus Dei. 

Certainly none of the monks were more unstable than the prior himself, and this 
was the undoing of this fourth and final attempt to found the Benedictine life in Fond du 
Lac. In mid-December, about six weeks after the arrival of the Benedictines in Fond du 
Lac, Prior Francis, with a seventy dollar contribution from Bishop Grafton, left for 
Worcester, Massachusetts. He carried with him a letter from the Bishop-Abbot, addressed 
to the Armenian Bishop Seropian, which requested the Armenian bishop to ordain 
Francis to the diaconate.'> When Francis returned to Fond du Lac later in December he 
presented himself as a newly-ordained deacon. The following entry was made in the 
Official Record of Ordinations of the Diocese of Fond du Lac: “Ordained Deacon by 


7G.O.R., Nov. 9, 1911. 

8 G.O.R., Dec. 5, 1911, Jan. 2, 1912; letter from Grafton [to Gerry], Jan. 5, 1912. 

° Works, Vol. V, pp. 311-366, 367-376. 

°G.O.R., Jan. 18, 1912, Jan. 20, Feb. 6, 1912. 

'G.O.R., Nov. 9, Dec. 20, Dec. 23, 1911; Mar. 28, April 26, 1912. 

? Letter from Grafton [to Gerry], Jan. 5, 1912; G.O.R., Jan. 16, 1912. 

3G.O.R., Dec. 20, Dec. 22, 1911; Jan. 20, April 27, April 30, 1912; letter from Grafton to Cyril, Jan. 30, 
1912; letter from Grafton to Bernard, April 26, 1912; letter from Grafton to Aelred, Aug. 5, 1912, quoted in 
Anson, Bishops at Large, p. 417. The two remaining monks were probably Francis and Bernard. 

4 Letter from Grafton to Aelred, Aug. 5, 1912, in A Correspondence between Abbot Aelred Carlyle and the 
Anglican Bishops, Caldey Abbey, 1913, quoted in Anson, Bishops at Large, p. 417. 

5>G.O.R., Dec. 13, Dec. 18, 1911; letter from William Harman van Allen, rector of the Church of the 
Advent, Boston, to Reginald Heber Weller, Bishop of Fond du Lac, Mar. 1, 1917. 


Apostolic Armenian Archbishop Seropian, Church of the Holy Savior, Worcester, Mass., 
Dec. 20, 1911.” 

Why did Grafton send Brother Francis to Seropian instead of ordaining him 
himself? Probably because Francis could not meet the educational requirements of the 
Episcopal Church and, possibly, because Grafton and Francis did not wish to delay the 
ordination as would have been necessary to fulfill the canonical requirements of the 
Episcopal Church. Certainly it was not because, as Anson states,'® Francis was an Old 
Catholic. Francis was baptised in Lady Bay Church, West Bridgeford, Nottingham, 
England, in 1897, and was confirmed by Charles P. Anderson, Episcopal Bishop of 
Chicago, in Christ Church, Waukegan, on May 15, 1904, at the age of seventeen; he 
served as a lay reader under Archdeacon Toll, later Suffragan Bishop of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Chicago; both Bishop Anderson and Bishop Toll commended Francis to 
Grafton; on January 2, 1912 (two weeks after his visit to Bishop Seropian) Francis 
“signed Declaration of Belief in H. [Holy] S. [Scriptures] & in conformity to Ch’s 
[Church’s]; discipline, doctrine, and worship;” in a letter to the editor of the Holy Cross 
Magazine in November, 1911, Grafton wrote that “the community is in thorough accord 
with our Church, and loyal to its position and principles.”’'” Thus there is little doubt chat 
Francis was an Episcopalian. An ordination by Bishop Seropian simply saved time. 

Regardless of the precise date, by late spring 1912 Francis was accepted as a 
cleric in the Diocese of Fond du Lac. It was not until five years after the death of Grafton, 
and the disbandment of the Benedictine community, that the diocesan authorities learned 
that the Armenian bishop had never ordained Francis to the diaconate. When Francis 
appeared in Worcester with Bishop Grafton’s letter requesting ordination at Francis the 
Armenian bishop insisted that Francis should also obtain a letter from Bishop William 
Lawrence, the Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts, authorizing the ordination in his 
diocese. “Thereupon Francis disappeared and was never heard of again.”!® 

Unfortunately it is not true that Francis “disappeared and was never heard of 
again. In early spring, 1912, Bishop Grafton urged the ordination to the priesthood of 
Prior Francis, no doubt with the cooperation of the latter. Grafton planned to ordain 
Francis himself, but the Standing Committee of the Diocese refused to give permission;!? 
two days later, either at Grafton’s bidding, or at least with his knowledge, Francis left 
Fond du Lac for Cleveland, Ohio, where, on March 17, 1912, he was ordained to the 


'6 Anson, Bishops at Large, p. 416. Anson is to be read cum grano salis. Henry R. T. Brandreth, in 
Episcopi Vagantes and the Anglican Church, second edition, London, 1961, p. 26 also rejects the truth of 
Anson’s assertions. Anson adds: “A proof that the community was not recognized by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is to be found in its ceasing to appear in The Living Church Annual after 1909.” It didn’t 
“cease to appear.” The group in The Living Church Annual prior to 1909 was Mythen’s, and, as a matter of 
fact, Mythen’s group appears in The Living Church Annual of 1910 and Brother Francis’ appears in 1912 
and 1913! 

'” Official Record of Ordinations (date of entry not given); letter from Robert E. Savage, rector of Christ 
Church, Waukegan, to the writer, Feb. 3, 1970; G.O.R., Jan. 2, 1912; letter from Grafton [to Gerry], Jan. 5, 
1912; Holy Cross Magazine, XXII (Jan. 1912), 76. Fr. Savage, in giving the date of confirmation added: 
“He was apparently an active member and presumably served as a kind of sacristan.” 

'8 Letter from van Allen to Weller, Mar. 1, 1917. There is a discrepancy here, however—Lawrence was the 
Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts; Worcester is in the Diocese of Western Massachusetts whose 
bishop was Thomas Frederick Davies. 

'? Letter [copy] from Grafton [to Elbridge T. Gerry], Jan. 5, 1912: “I expect to be able, by the permission of 
our Standing Committee, to ordain Bro. Francis as Priest in the Spring.” 


priesthood by Jan Francis Tichy.”° Or did Tichy ordain Francis to the priesthood? In 
Grafton’s Official Record of Ordinations, where the bishop recorded the information 
about Francis’ ordinations, there is a marginal note in a different handwriting (Tichy’s?): 
“This is not true I never ordained the man for priesthood. 5/Nov. 1913 J. F. Tichy, DD.” 

Three different dates are given for the official reception of Brother Francis as a 
cleric in the Diocese of Fond du Lac; the 1912 Journal of the Diocesan Council (p. 8) 
gives the date as December 20, 1911 (the date of Francis’ ordination to the diaconate by 
the Armenian bishop); Grafton’s Official Record of Ordinations gives the Feast of St, 
Benedict, March 21, 1912 (three days after his ordination to the priesthood by Tichy); 
Grafton’s Official Record and the minutes of the Standing Committee gives May 7, 1912. 
The Standing Committee were less enthusiastic about receiving Francis into the Diocese 
than was their ailing, tired old bishop. When Grafton first proposed that Francis be 
accepted as a cleric the Standing Committee voted to table the motion; the following 
month, March, they voted not to receive him; following Francis’ ordination by Tichy, 
Grafton pressed the issue with renewed vigor and finally, on May 7, on motion of Mr. J. 
B. Perry, whose promise of support Grafton had obtained, the Standing Committee 
agreed to receive Francis “as a cleric of the diocese.’”*! Bishop Grafton had won his last 
fight; a week later Canon Rogers administered Holy Unction to the failing abbot who 
continued to decline until the end mercifully came in August.” 

St. Dunstan’s Abbey was officially dedicated May 28, 1912; because of the 
abbot’s weakness his coadjutor, Reginald Heber Weller, presided.** Bishop Weller was 
no more enthusiastic about Francis’ community than was the Standing Committee. 
Bishop Grafton died August 30, 1912. Weller succeeded him as Bishop of the Diocese of 
Fond du Lac and the following June the Secretary of the Diocese reported to the annual 
Council that “on instruction of the Bishop [Weller] the name of William A. Brothers was 
dropped from the list.”?4 No reason for this action was given, and it is the only mention of 
Brothers in the annual Journal of the Council. Probably Prior Francis and his community 
left Fond du Lac shortly after the death of Bishop Grafton, knowing that he would receive 
no support from Bishop Weller. Not that there was much of a community left. The half 
dozen members of the community that arrived in Fond du Lac in October, 26 1911, had 
been reduced to two in August of 1912.7° 

The activities of Prior Francis for the next year or so are difficult, if not 
impossible, to determine.”° Probably Francis returned to Waukegan. Sometime in 1913 he 
prevailed upon the infamous Archbishop Joseph Rene Vilatte who ordained him, in 
Chicago, to the priesthood.”’ His ordination is a tacit admission that he had not been 
ordained by Tichy in 1912, as Francis had earlier claimed. Three years later, on October 


20 Minutes of the Standing Committee, Mar. 13, 1912. 

21 G.O.R., March 15, 1912; Official Record of Ordinations, Mar. 13, 1912. 

22 Minutes of the Standing Committee, Feb. 19, 1912; Mar. 11, 1912, May 7, 1912; G.O.R., April 17, 1912, 
May 7, 1912. 

23 G.O.R., May 15, 1912. 

4 G.O.R., May 28, 1912. 

5 Journal of the Diocesan Council, Diocese of Fond du Lac, 1913, p. 22. 

6 Letter from Grafton to Aelred, August 5, 1912, in.A Correspondence between Abbot Aelred Carlyle and 
the Anglican Bishops, Caldey Abbey, 1913, quoted in Anson, Bishops at Large, p. 417. 

27 See H.R.T. Brandreth, Episcopi Vagantes and the Anglican Church, 2d ed., London: S.P.C.K., 1961, p. 
26. For Anson’s refutation see Bishops at Large, p. 417. 


3, 1916, he was consecrated a bishop by Prince de Landas Berghes, of the Matthew 
succession, in Waukegan. In 1917 he claimed to have been elected Archbishop and 
Metropolitan of the Old Catholic Church in America. In 1927 the Episcopal Synod of the 
Polish Mariavite Church gave him oversight of all Mariavites outside Poland. At Easter, 
1962, Archbishop Francis was received into the Russian Orthodox Church, reordained, 
and given the title of Mitred Archpriest.”* 

It is not easy to understand why Bishop Grafton felt so optimistic about this fourth 
attempt to found a Benedictine House in the Diocese of Fond du Lac. He seemed 
particularly optimistic over this venture and treated it differently from the others; he 
publicized the foundation in the Church press; he mentioned it in his Council Address; he 
spent a great amount of money, time, and energy in remodeling the building and 
beautifying the chapel; and he became directly involved with the day to day life of the 
community.’ Perhaps he had a confidence in Prior Francis that he did not feel in Father 
Parrish or in Brother Basil. Whatever the reasons, the optimism was not justified; as in 
the case of the three previous attempts, unstable leadership doomed it to inglorious 
failure. As the rector of the Church of the Advent, Boston, wrote the Bishop of Fond du 
Lac: “It seems clearly a psychopathic case.”°° 


8 Anson, Bishops at Large, p. 417. One Church, XVI (May-June 1962), p. 142; Brandreth, Episcopi 
Vagantes, pp. 25-26; 38f; 43n; 65n; 110; Anson, The Call of the Cloister, p. 193n. For an account of 
Francis’s life after leaving Fond du Lac see Bishops at Large, pp. 418-427. Francis denies the accuracy of 
this account—letter from Francis to the writer, April 3, 1970. 

29 “7 divide my time as it is between the Convent of the Sisterhood of the Holy Nativity and the Abbey... 
Four days I am at the Convent, and three days at the Abbey, where I have an Abbot’s room, and while 
staying there celebrate Mass at 7 o’clock and often give a Meditation after Terce at nine.”—Letter [copy] 
from Grafton [to Elbridge T. Gerry], Jan. 5, 1912. 

3° Letter from William Harman van Allen to Bishop Weller, March 1, 1917. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


From 1895 to 1912 four attempts to establish the Benedictine life in the Episcopal 
Church were made in the Diocese of Fond du Lac. The Ordinary of the diocese, Charles 
Chapman Grafton, gave his blessing and full encouragement to these enterprises, and, 
though Charles Chapman Grafton was no ordinary Ordinary, each of these four attempts 
met an inglorious end in a comparatively short time. 

When one surveys the lives of the founders of these short-lived communities lie is 
not surprised that the field bore no harvest. Each was an individualist yet all had the 
common characteristic of unstableness. With them they brought a great zeal and energy, 
but they were, with the exception of Father Parrish, men of little learning. None ever 
served a day’s novitiate in a religious order. All were eager to command; none were 
ready to obey. Bishop Grafton once wrote: “The blessing that comes from self- 
abnegation and obedience, brings a greater blessing than having our own, though 
spiritual, ways.”' Hugh, Basil, Parrish, and Francis never received either blessing. 

Neither were the unstable leaders blessed with stable followers. With a few 
notable’ exceptions, the would-be monks were as self-willed and unpredictable as their 
would-be abbots. Perhaps the Benedictine movement in the waning years of the 
nineteenth century, and the opening years of the twentieth, was premature. Even with 
good leadership it is doubtful that a Benedictine order could have been founded in those 
early days, for vocations to such a Life were wanting. The monastic life was new in the 
Episcopal Church. Of the present Episcopal religious orders for men only the 
transplanted English Society of St. John the Evangelist and the Order of the Holy Cross 
were established before 1913. In 1895 the Episcopal Church was not ready for 
Benedictines. “The world can make organizations,” Grafton, wrote 

and is ever, in and out of the Church, weaving and unweaving them. A Religious 

Community is a special work of the Holy Spirit manifesting the Incarnate Lord’s 

triumph over nature, testifying against worldliness, witnessing of the unseen 

glories of man’s coming union with God.” 
Since religious communities were a work of the Holy Spirit Bishop Grafton was 
determined to never stand in the way of what might be a work of the Spirit; consequently 
he was often taken in by the unscrupulous, by the adventurer, by the fraud, and by the 
dreamer. Grafton felt that if the work were of God the man deserved a chance; if it were 
not of God it would fail. And so Bishop Grafton was always ready to give his benediction 
to the Benedictines, or to anyone else who thought he had heard the Call Bishop Grafton 
himself knew so well. 


' Works, Vol. VII, p. 166. 
2 Works, Vol. VIL, p. 94. 


VITA 


John Mark Kinney, the son of John Edwards and Louise (Wheeler) Kinney, was 
born in Syracuse, New York, on June 4, 1932. After attending schools in New York and 
Oklahoma he was graduated from S. F. Austin High School, El Paso, Texas, in May 
1950. The following year he studied mathematics and English at the Sullivan School, 
Washington, D. C. In September, 1951, he entered the University of Texas from which he 
was awarded the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education in January, 1956. 

In September of 1955 he was admitted to the Episcopal Theological Seminary of 
the Southwest, Austin, Texas. He was awarded the Bachelor of Divinity degree by that 
institution in May, 1958, and in January, 1959, was ordained to the priesthood in Alaska. 

After serving as a missionary priest in Alaska from 1958 to 1961, he was rector of 
Our Lady of Grace Church, Dallas, Texas, from 1961 to 1967. In May, 1967, he was 
awarded the Master of Sacred Theology degree by Nashotah House Seminary, Nashotah, 
Wisconsin. 

In June, 1967, he entered the Graduate School of Library Science at the 
University of Texas at Austin; he was awarded the Master of Library Science degree in 
August 1968. Following the completion of his study for the degree in library science he 
continued his graduate study in the Department of History at the University. 

In December, 1968, he was appointed Director of the Texas State Archives. 


